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The  Prohibition  of  Alcohol 
in  Russia 

We  published,  in  the  Anti-Alcohol  Annual  of  1916,  an  article 
on  the  first  known  results  of  Russian  Prohibition.  Since  that  time, 
the  number  of  inquiries  concerning  that  important  experience  has 
increased,  and  furnishes  the  reason  for  the  following  study  which  we 
are  publishing  this  year.  After  a  short  historical  introduction,  we 
will  take  up  and  group  in  several  chapters  the  known  facts,  actually 
established,  concerning  the  effects  of  Prohibition  on  the  economic, 
social  and  family  life  of  the  Russian  people.  In  general  we  shall  use 
nothing  but  Russian  publications,  inquiries  of  the  "zemstvos"  of  the 
different  governments,  or  private  scientific  investigations,  made  by 
trustworthy  Russian  economists  or  sociologists.  We  pass  over,  in 
spite  of  their  interest,  the  daily  reports,  which  are  sometimes  biased, 
and  almost  always  irresponsible. 

I.  HISTORICAL 

The  Russian  monopoly  which  comprehended  the  rectification, 
the  sale  at  retail  and  at  wholesale  of  brandy,  replaced  the  excise  sys- 
tem, previously  in  vogue,  and  from  which  the  financial  returns  were 
not  satisfactory.  It  was  not  introduced  at  one  stroke  in  the  whole 
Empire,  but  progressively,  since  1895.  In  1904  the  work  had  been 
completed  and  the  monopoly  extended  to  the  whole  country,  except 
certain  distant  regions  of  no  importance. 

The  consumption  of  brandy  (in  vedros  of  40  degrees,  one  vedro 

equalling  12  liters)  per  capita  of  the  population,  was  1.2  vedros  about 

1860.    Since  then  it  has  diminished  regularly.    In  1893-94,  on  the 

eve  of  the  monopoly,  it  amounted  to  0.52  vedros,  and  was  lessened 

during  the  period  of  transition  to 

0.51  vedros  for  the  period  from  1895  to  1899. 
0.50  vedros  for  the  period  from  1900  to  1903. 

When  the  monopoly  had  once  been  introduced  in  the  entire 

Empire,  the  curve  of  consumption  rose  again  to 

0.59  vedros  for  the  period  from  1904  to  1908. 

0.61  vedros  (7.32  liters)  for  the  period  from  1909  to  1913. 

Parallel  with  the  increase  in  the  consumption,  the  gross  receipts 

realized  by  the  administration  from  the  monopoly  grew  larger  from 

year  to  year: 
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n904 — 547  million  rubles. 


1912—  825 

1913—  899 
*1914— 936 


1909—  719 

1910—  767 

1911—  783 


(*Note: — These  figures  taken  from  "The  Monopoly  of  Alcohol  in  Russia," 
by  Prof.  M.  J.  Friedman,  Petrograd,  1916,  627  pages,  in  the  Russian  language.) 

If  the  financial  results  of  the  monopoly,  in  spite  of  an  extrava- 
gant administration,  were  satisfactory,  even  brilliant,  they  were  dis- 
counted by  the  moral  results,  we  sincerely  believe,  by  the  father  of 
the  monopoly  system,  Count  Witte.  Everywhere  in  the  papers,  an 
anti-alcohol  reform  of  the  monopoly  was  demanded  of  the  Duma  of 
the  Empire,  but  the  government  did  nothing  toward  this  end,  but 
allowed  the  radical  project  adopted  by  the  third  Duma  of  the  Em- 
pire, under  the  action  of  its  anti-alcohol  group  presided  over  by  the 
apostle  of  temperance  in  Russia,  the  deputy  Tchelischov,  to  slumber 
in  neglect.    The  deputy  Tchelischov  died  in  1915. 

It  was  an  unexpected  event  when,  in  January,  1914,  some  days 
after  the  speech  for  the  crown,  pronounced  to  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  by  Count  Witte,  accusing  his  successor  of  having  trans- 
formed the  monopoly  into  a  purely  fiscal  measure,  the  Tsar  called 
M.  Bark  to  succeed  M.  Kokovzef,  who  had  been  forced  to  resign,  as 
minister  of  finance.  In  his  rescript  of  January  30  (Old  Style)  to 
the  new  minister,  the  emperor  charged  him  with  introducing  **Radi- 
cal  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  finances,  for  (said  he)  the 
good  condition  of  the  finances  ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  moral 
and  economic  ruin  of  many  of  the  citizens." 

Bark  set  to  work,  and  one  could  tell  by  the  haste  with  which  the 
administration  yielded  to  the  demands  for  the  suppression  of  the 
sale  of  brandy,  made  by  the  communal  assemblies,  that  something 
had  changed  in  Russia. 

In  the  midst  of  this  the  war  broke  out.  At  the  same  time  as  the 
mobilization  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  government  ordered  the 
closing  of  the  brandy-selling  establishments,  and  the  almost  com- 
plete prohibition  of  the  sale  of  other  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  whole 
Empire,  during  the  entire  period  of  mobilization.  The  latter  was 
not  yet  completed  when  the  prohibition  of  brandy  was  extended  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  On  the  10-23rd  of  October,  1914,  the  Council 
of  Ministers  authorized  the  provincial  and  local  authorities  to  de- 
mand in  their  territory  the  prohibition  of  all  the  alcoholic  liquors, 
which  were  to  be  allotted  to  them.  The  majority  of  the  communes, 
among  them  some  cities  of  the  importance  of  Moscow,  used  this 
right.  4 


Several  times  there  were  offensives  by  the  enemy  ;  they  did  not 
object  so  much  to  the  prohibition  of  brandy  as  to  that  of  fermented 
drinks,  wine  and  l)eer.  But  always  the  tmanimous  desire  of  the  com- 
munal administrations  and  the  manifest  will  of  the  Tsar  to  deliver 
his  people  from  alcoholism  had  the  supremacy.  On  June  30,  1916, 
the  Duma  of  the  empire  voted  a  law%  forbidding  after  the  war  not 
only  brandy  but  even  beer.  Wine  alone  was  given  any  favor;  still 
the  local  administrations  had  the  right  to  prohibit  its  sale.  The 
government  announced  that  it  was  favorable,  in  principle,  to  the  bill 
voted  by  the  Duma.  One  could  then  forsee  that  brandy  at  least  was 
vanquished  in  Russia.  ' 

II.    FRAUD  AND  SO-CALLED  SUBSTITUTES 

Prohibition  in  Russia  has  had  anything  but  favorable  publicity. 
Frequently  anonymous  articles,  reproduced  approvingly  l^y  papers 
unfriendly  to  Russia,  proclaimed  that  the  revolutionary  measure  de- 
sired by  the  Tsar  was  a  failure ;  that  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in 
Russia  since  the  war  has  been  greater  than  before  the  month  of 
August,  1914.  The  government  liquor  shops  were  undoubtedly 
closed,  but  the  illegal  distillation  was  going  on,  without  doubt,  every- 
where ;  there  was  not  a  back  shop  or  an  isolated  farm  which  did  not 
have  its  primitive  still  where  were  produced  the  crude  alcohols  bought 
by  the  degenerate  drinkers,  instead  of  the  former  brandy,  wisely 
rectified. 

This  claim  is  stupid.  That  there  are  in  Russia  some  clandestine 
distilleries,  large  or  small,  is  probable,  is  even  certain.  They  were 
there  before  Prohibition,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  in  the  thousands  of 
infractions  prosecuted  each  year.  But  that  the  illegal  manufacture 
has  actually  developed  to  the  point  where  it  would  replace  entirely 
or  in  part  the  legal  distillation  before  1914,  is  contrary  to  all  logic. 
Moreover,  the  Russian  government,  a  victim  of  Quixotic  spirit,  would 
have  deprived  itself,  on  account  of  its  interest  in  the  i)ublic  health, 
of  a  revenue  of  three  thousand  millions  a  year,  at  the  moment  when 
the  war  was  swallowing  enormous  fortunes,  and  would  have  encour- 
aged an  orgy  of  illegal  consumption  \\'hich  did  not  1)ring  a  centime 
into  the  treasury.  If  the  situation  had  really  been  what  they 
claimed,  the  government  would  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  to 
re-establish  the  monopoly  which  at  least  was  lucrative.  Moreover, 
the  facts  which  we  are  reporting  as  to  the  change  caused  b}'  Prohibi- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  Rusian  people,  deny  categorically  the  prejudiced 
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affirmations,  not  supported  by  verified  figures,  let  loose  in  the  press 
by  the  adversaries  of  Prohibition. 

Another  criticism,  repeated  incessantly,  is  this :  the  Rusian  peo- 
ple, separated  from  a  drink  which  they  held  to,  have  not  made  a 
virtue  out  of  necessity.  They  have  been  ingenious  in  replacing  the 
vodka  with  other  liquors  containing  bad  alcohol,  and  to  satisfy  their 
appetite  have  not  hesitated  before  the  most  strange  mixtures — also- 
hol  to  burn,  Hoffman  drops,  varnish,  eau  de  Cologne,  etc.,  which 
one  can  easily  imagine,  provoke  the  most  serious  troubles  in  the 
bodily  organism,  and  rapidly  bring  about*  mortal  injury. 

It  is  certain  that  some  unscrupulous  manufacturers,  speculating 
on  the  unassuaged  passion  for  alcohol  and  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
Russian  masses,  have  sought  to  replace  vodka  by  flooding  the  market 
with  a  quantity  of  unnamed  drugs  which  have  found  numerous 
buyers.  The  press  has  bestirred  itself,  the  authorities  have  taken 
measures,  and  the  anti-alcohol  organizations  have  sent  out  a  warn- 
ing. There  is  there,  without  doubt,  a  serious  danger  against  which 
its  is  necessary  to  guard. 

However,  there  is  no  need  of  exaggeration.  Only  the  inveterate 
and  degenerate  drinkers  are  able  to  drink  eau  de  Cologne  or  indus- 
trial alcohol,  regularly.  Ask  the  men  who  make  a  practice  of  taking 
their  little  glass  of  brandy,  whether  they  would  wish  to  drink  alcohol 
from  their  chafing-dish  in  lieu  of  brandy;  they  would  reply  to  you 
with  indignation  that  they  are  not  brutes  and  that  they  would  infi- 
nitely prefer  clear  water,  no  matter  how  insipid  it  might  be,  to  such 
abominable  alcohols.  Moreover,  the  investigations  of  the  Russian 
government  enlighten  us  in  that  regard.  They  show  that  the  reg- 
ular consumption  of  the  substitute  liquors  has  remained  an  excep- 
tion. Many  correspondents  have  never  heard  of  them,  but  the 
greater  number  underline  the  fact  that  after  a  few  unfortunate  at- 
tempts the  experimenters  give  them  up.  The  investigation  by  the 
government  of  Penza  is  singularly  precise  on  this  subject: 

1,885  men  replied  to  the  question  which  was  put  to  them  on  the 
subject  of  substitute  liquors. 

1626  (86  per  cent)  had  never  used  them. 
259  (14  per  cent)  had  tasted  them. 
The  men  who  had  found  substitutes  for  brandy  mentioned  as 
the  substitute  liquor,  the  following: 

Kvas  (a  drink  slightly  alcoholized,  with  1  to  2  per  cent  of  alcohol) .  125 

Denatured  alcohol   51 

A  kind  of  beer  from  barley   31 

Wine   22 
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spirits  of  wine   14 

Beer   13 

Hoffman  drops    10 

Varnish   7 

Lacquer    7 

Four  different  drinks,  each   2 


Thus,  in  191  cases,  the  correspondents  have  had  recourse  to  fer- 
mented liquors,  of  which  one,  kvas,  scarcely  contains  alcohol. 

Moreover,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  tried  these  substi- 
tute drinks  once  did  not  return  to  them  again;  one,  for  instance, 
drank  a  bottle  of  wine  at  a  baptism,  another  a  bottle  of  beer  at  a 
wedding.  Those  who  tried  the  stronger  liquors  were  so  disgusted 
with  them,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  they  swore  never  to  use 
them  again.  In  brief,  of  1,885  men,  54,  or  3  per  cent.,  after  a  period 
of  two  months,  were  still  attempting  to  substitute,  in  place  of  the 
forbidden  vodka,  other  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
had  recourse  for  this  purpose  to  fermented  liquors. 

We  will  admit  that  in  the  cities — for  the  investigation  of  the 
government  of  Penza  was  only  carried  to  the  rural  communities — 
the  situation  is  less  favorable,  but  were  the  epidemic  of  substitute 
liquors  ten  times  as  serious  as  it  is,  it  would  not  justify  the  out- 
rageous misstatements  of  certain  papers. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  in  Penza  were  confirmed  by  those  in 
Kazan.  The  correspondents  of  the  zemstvo  of  Kazan  had  to  reply 
to  the  question,  *'How  many  individuals  who  were  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  drink  have  had  recourse  to  the  substitutes?"  1,772  replied 
as  follows : 

Pet. 

Many    86  5 

A  few   157  9 

Only  alcoholics    32  2 

Exceptional  cases   221  12 

Not  at  all  1276  72 

Also  a  small  number  of  the  Kazan  correspondents  have  observed 
a  regular  consumption  of  the  new  drugs  (especially  beer,  prepared 
at  home  and  added  to  denatured  alcohol),  and  this  was  among  the 
individuals  accustomed  to  drink  before  the  war. 

Doctor  Mendelson,  in  a  work  that  is  rich  in  interesting  facts 
(see  bibliography,  No.  3),  has  studied  at  first  hand  the  new  forms 
of  intoxication  that  manifested  themselves  at  Petrograd  after  Pro- 
hibition. The  investigation  is  based  upon  the  number  of  admissions 
for  acute  alcoholic  delirium,  to  the  Hospital  Oboukhov.  The  cause 
of  intoxication  was  noted  exactly  by  the  physicians  who  treated  it, 
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week  after  week,  from  the  23rd  of  August,  1914  to  the  10th  of  April, 
1915  (33  weeks).    The  cases  were  divided  as  follows: 


Denatured. 

 Intoxication  by  

VV  c  c  K 

A.I  ^^/-^T^ 

V  arnish 

Wine 

J  otal  Cases 

1 
1 

70 

1 1 

0 

A  1 
40 

0 

79 
/Z 

0 

77 

Zo 

7A 
/U 

A 

71 

OO 

lo 

/o 

c 

0 

4/ 

lo 

OS 

yo 

o 

oo 

1  C 

lo 

oO 

7 
/ 

0/ 

11 
oo 

1 1 

lo 

00 

Q 
O 

Zo 

so 

Q 

t^O 

Z/ 

1 1 
lo 

on 

CI 

25 

Zo 

00 
yy 

1 1 

1 1 

t^4. 

1 

1/ 

lo 

oO 

1  9 

i-C 

Zo 

c 

0 

OO. 

jO 

11 

Zo 

Q9 

yz 

14. 

^7 
o/ 

1 1 
13 

zy 

1  no 
luy 

1  C 
ID 

/I 
4 

Z/ 

7C 
/O 

\f\ 
lO 

47 

1 

1  r 

lo 

00 

1  7 

4.0 

c 
0 

Q 
0 

00 

IS 

SO 

oU 

9 
Z 

1 
1 

oO 

10 

1 
1 

z 

77 

z 

Oo 

?1 

Oo 

00 

47 

47 

^0 

^0 
00 

00 

^1 

1 

i 

26 

42 

1 

43 

27 

34 

1 

35 

28 

32 

1 

33 

29 

40 

2 

42 

30 

46 

4 

51 

31 

38 

1 

39 

32 

51 

1 

52 

33 

55 

"2 

3 

60 

This  table  needs  several  explanations.  On  August  16,  1914,  the 
sale  of  denatured  alcohol  was  authorized ;  on  August  23rd,  that  of 
wine.  From  that  time  the  curve  of  admissions  increases  in  a  regu- 
lar manner;  in  the  week  from  the  22nd  to  the  28th  of  November  it 
reached  the  figure  109.  On  December  15th  (the  seventeenth  week) 
the  sale  of  wine  was  forbidden ;  at  the  same  time  the  sale  of  varnish 
was  regulated  in  a  manner  to  prevent  its  illegal  use.  Since  that  time 
the  admissions  for  intoxication  have  been  scarcely  more  than  the 
number  for  the  drinking  of  denatured  alcohol. 

The  number  of  admissions  is  sufficiently  high,  even  for  the 
capital,  but  it  is  less  than  half  the  ordinary  figure,  namely : 

vSecond  half  year,  1913,  3,780  admissions  (100  per  cent). 
Second  half  year,  1914,  2,167  admissions    (57  per  cent). 

Let  US  remark  further  that  in  ordinary  times,  besides  these  acute 

alcoholics,  and  those  taken  in  a  scerious  condition  to  the  hospital. 


there  would  have  been  several  thousand  others  taken  up  by  the  police 
or  sent  to  their  homes.  Since  the  intoxication  by  denatured  alcohol 
takes  more  quickly  an  alarming  form,  it  follows  that  the  majority 
of  these  drinkers  of  varnish  or  methyl  alcohol  are  taken  at  once  to 
the  hospital.  However,  the  mortality  from  this  cause  is  less  than 
one  would  think,  fourteen  deaths  from  1,292  admissions  being  re- 
ported by  Doctor  Mendelson.  Let  us  add  that  intoxication  by  de- 
denatured  alcohol  is  not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Russia  in  the  Pro- 
hibition regime ;  it  has  often  been  observed  in  a  country  where  noth- 
ing hinders  one  from  drinking  his  fill  of  ordinary  brandy.  A  case 
was  brought  to  our  attention,  a  few  days  ago,  of  a  worker  who  died 
in  the  little  village  of  Arbon,  from  a  debauch  on  varnish.  There 
was  also  an  epidemic  of  denatured  alcohol  which  raged  in  Berlin 
several  years  ago,  and  an  analogous  phenomenon  in  a  Hungarian 
province  in  1915. 

III.    THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROHIBITION 
Crirhinality,  Mental  Alienation,  Conflagrations. 

We  have  read  in  the  anti-alcohol  literature  and  in  the  papers, 
many  statistics  relative  to  the .  diminution  of  criminality,  caused  by 
Prohibition  in  Russia.  All  that  we  know  of  alcohol  as  a  factor  in 
delinquency  leads  us  to  suppose  that  a  diminution  of  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  liquors  ought  to  correspond  with  a  lowering  of 
criminality.  The  statistics  to  which  we  refer  certainly  ought  to  con- 
tain the  truth.  However,  there  is  one  objection  to  all  these  figures: 
the  war  has  taken  from  their  former  occupations  and  incorporated 
into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  several  million  men,  including  those  of 
an  age  to  furnish  the  largest  contingent  in  the  criminal  statistics. 
The  result  would  be  that  even  without  Prohibition,  crime  would 
have  diminished  in  Russia.  The  observation  is  just;  therefore,  not 
to  expose  ourselves  to  criticism,  we  will  make  abstractions  from  the 
Russian  statistics  and  notice  only  the  diminution  of  criminality  in 
Finland  since  the  war. 

Finland,  as  we  know,  does  not  have  compulsory  military  service. 
There  are  only  a  few  Finnish  volunteers  in  the  Russian  armies.  But 
the  grand-duchy  was  subjected  to  Prohibition  in  the  same  measure 
as  the  Russian  empire.  If  crime  has  diminished  in  Finland,  it  is 
truly  Prohibition  which  should  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. We  have  some  statistics  on  this  subject,  published  by  Dr. 
Matti  Helenius-Seppala,  at  Helsingfors. 

Dr.  Helenius  asked  24  Finnish  cities  to  report  on  the  number  of 
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arrests  for  drunkenness  from  August  to  December,  1913  (a  normal 

period)  and  during  the  same  period  of  1914  (brandy  prohibited,  the 

sale  of  fermented  liquors  restricted).    The  results  are  as  follows: 

August  to  December,  1913,  arrests  for  drunkenness,  20,987. 
August  to  December,  1914,  arrests  for  drunkenness,  4,937. 

The  number  of  dismeanors  complained  of  to  the  police  were : 

August  to  December,  1913,  5,250. 
August  to  December,  1914,  2,949. 

Dr.  Helenius  declares  that  in  1915,  following  new  strictions, 

crime  diminished  still  further,  but  he  does  not  give  the  figures. 

.    A  pamphlet  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Vedensky,  "An  Essay  on  Compulsory 

Sobriety,"  contains  several  items  which  are  fragmentary,  concerning 

the  admissions  to  the  insane  asylums,  before  and  after  Prohibition. 

We  will  cite  only  the  figures  published  by  the  Asylum  Nicholai  at 


Petrograd  :  — Monthly  Average — 

Men       Women  Total 

January  to  June,  1914  (before  Prohibition)    58  33  91 

July  to  December  (after  Prohibition)    39  25  64 


The  diminution  of  the  number  of  admissions,  for  women  as  well 
as  for  men,  shows  that  the  amelioration  should  not  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  calling  of  the  men  to  the  colors,  but  to  other  causes, 
above  all,  probably  to  Prohibition. 

A  study  of  Semenov  gives  numerous  indications  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  incendiarism  in  the  country,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  question  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  country  which  is 
essentially  rural,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  of  wood 
and  filled  with  easily  combustible  materials  (forage,  straw). 

Semenov  has  compared  the  number  of  fires  before  and  after 
August,  1914,  then  the  number  of  accidents  on  feast  days  before  1914 
and  during  1914. 

For  one  hundred  insured  locations  we  have,  for  the  seven  m'onths 

on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  last  five  months  on  the  other  hand,  the 

following  percentage  of  fires : 

 1911-1913    191^  

Jan.  to  July    Aug.  to  Oct.    Jan.  to  July     Aug.  to  Oct. 

Frequence       Frequence      Frequence  Frequence 


Region                          of  Fires  of  Fires  of  Fires  of  Fires 

South    0.149  0.061  0.202  0.048 

Little  Russia   0.189  0.102  0.155  0.077 

North    0.192  •  0.135  0.181  0.099 

Last   0.223  0.085  0.198  0.054 

Industrial  regiohs   0.269  0.193  0.232  0.094 

White  Russia   0.320  0.301  0.227  0.151 

Agricultural-  regions   0.377  0.174  0.357  0.109 


Thus  while  from  January  to  July,  the  frequency  of  fires  is  almost 
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the  same  in  1914  as  in  1911-1913,  for  the  second  part  of  the  year 
there  is  a  marked  difference,  in  which  1914  has  the  advantage. 

Semenov  has  obtained  the  figures  for  the  whole  year  1914,  from 
thirteen  governments.    The  results  are  as  follows: 


Per  Cent 

Average  No.  of  Decrease 
Fires,  1911-1913  1914  in  1914 


January-July   

13,074 

12,871 

1.6 

6,716 

4,304 

35.9 

2,610 

1,567 

The  causes  of  these  fires  are  given  as 

follows : 

PERIOD  FROM  JANUARY  TO  JULY 

Average 

Increase 

Causes 

1909  to  1913 

1914  ' 

in  1914 

Imprudence   

1625.5 

1638 

0.70 

Premeditated  incendiarism 

1378.6 

1164 

15.57  decrease 

3100.7 

2854 

7.96 

Fireplace  or  stove  defective. 

1960.9 

1845 

5.91 

Other  causes  

690.4 

802 

16.16  increase 

PERIOD  FROM  AUGUST  TO  OCTOBER 

Average 

Prohibition 

Decrease 

Causes 

1909-1913 

1914 

in  1914 

883.5 

546 

38.20 

Premeditated  incendiarism  . 

935.7 

395 

57.79 

1047.2 

867 

47.37 

Fireplace  or  stove  defective. 

853.2 

754 

11.63 

335.6 

228 

32.06 

One  can  see  that  the  diminution  in  August  to  October,  1914, 


agrees  with  the  causes  which  are  due  to  alcoholism :  the  imprudence 
of  a  servant  who  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  drops  a  match  on  the 
hay,  premeditated  incendiarism  (alcoholic  pyromania),  etc. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  distribution  of  fires  on  feast  days.  Semenov 
has  obtained  the  figures  for  nine  governments : 


Average  number  of  fires  for  1911-1913  (July  to  October)  6545.4 

Feast  Days  2023.5 

Percentage  of  fires  on  feast  days,  30.9. 

Number  of  fires  in  1914  (July  to  October)  4441.0 

Feast  days  1150.0 

Percentage  of  fires  on  feast  days,  25.9. 


Other  causes  may  have  played  a  part  and  contributed  to  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  fires  since  the  war.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
prohibition  of  alcohol  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause. 
PROHIBITION  AND  LABOR 

This  question  is  important,  not  only  for  time  of  war  (the  manu- 
facture of  munitions,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  industrial  pro- 
duction of  the  country)  but  also  for  time  of  peace,  since  each  country 
tends  to  develop  its  industrial  production,  whether  for  domestic  con- 
sumption or  for  export.    Some  searching  inquiries  made  by  Russian 
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statisticians  shed  new  light  on  a  problem  hitherto  imperfectly  stud- 
ied. Two  inquiries  especially  deserve  our  attention,  that  which  was 
made  in  the  industrial  radius  of  Moscow,  and  that  which  had  for  its 
main  object  the  work  in  the  textile  industry.  We  are  not  able  in  a 
resume  of  this  kind,  to  give  all  the  figures  and  to  set  forth  in  detail 
the  methods  of  investigation  employed;  we  are  compelled  to  sum  up 
the  results  obtained. 

A — Inquiry  at  Moscow 

This  comprises  ten  Russian  governments  and  includes  two  dif- 
ferent investigations  :  the  one  concerns  the  masses,  and  deals  with 
the  diminution  of  unemployment,  accident  and  fines  in  the  factories, 
during  the  months  of  August,  September  and  Octol^er,  1914 ;  the 
other  takes  up  the  lessening  of  the  duration  of  employment,  and  the 
salaries  paid  to  certain  classes  of  workers. 

The  diminution  of  employment  was  the  subject  of  an  inquiry, 
because  drunkenness,  according  to  a  general  opinion,  contributes  to 
unemployment,  and  because  it  is  possible  to  obtain  precise  figures  on 
this  head.  But  the  manufacturers  of  Moscow  declare  that  this 
lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the 
damage  which  alcoholic  habits  threaten  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
country. 

Responses  were  received  from  172  factories,  employing  214,700 

workers,  almost  the  fourth  of  all  the  workers  occupying  the  Moscow 

district.    As  certain  patrons  did  not  reply  to  all  the  questions,  it 

was  not  possible  to  use  all  the  material.    The  complete  replies  which 

were  used  concern  189,250  workers,  a  very  respectable  figure. 

According  to  age  and  sex,  the  workers  are  divided  as  follows : 

Adult  men,  106,379,  or  23.4  per  cent  of  all  the  individuals  occupying  the 
district  in  1913. 

Adult  women,  69,328,  or  216  per  cent  of  all  the  women  working  in  1913. 
Adolescents,  12,293,  or  15.7  per  cent  of  all  the  adolescents  working  in  1913. 
Children,  1,250,  or  9.1  per  cent  of  all  those  which  were  occupied  in  1913. 

The  trades  the  most  largely  represented  were : 

Cotton  spinning   114,606  persons 

Metals    42,354 

Wool  spinning    13,469  " 

Food  and  provisions   5,307  " 

They  have  not  taken  into  account  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of 
work  following  mobilization,  following  a  strike,  or  a  temporary  in- 
terruption of  work.  The  investigation  takes  account  only  of  the 
hours  of  work  lost  following  drunkenness,  sickness,  absence  on  pri- 
vate affairs,  etc. 
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The  number  of  hours  of  work  lost,  for  all  workers  examined,  is: 

Total  Number  Average  Hours 

in  1000  Hours  Per  Worker 

August  to  October,  1913                             4347.5  23.0 

August  to  October,  1914                             3001.8  16.5 

Thus  a  diminution  of  31  per  cent,  iii  1914. 

According  to  age  and  sex,  the  time  lost  is  divided  as  follows: 


Adult  men  .  . 
Adult  women 
Adolescents  . 
Children  .... 


A  u  g  u  s  t  -  O  c  t  o  b  e  r , 
1913 
Hours 
2,455,600 
1.661,300 
213.100 
17.500 


August-October, 
^  1914 
Flours 
1,308,000 
1,526,000 
150,800 
,  16,200 


The  diminution  of  voluntary  idleness  for  the  men  was  v36.8  per 
cent.  One  may  judge  by  this  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Prohi- 
bition of  alcohol  on  the  industrial  life.  If  one  studies  in  detail  the 
factories  which  were  able  to  preserve  a  full  output  even  in  1914, 
which  permits  an  exact  comparison,  one  finds  the  following  figures: 


August-October. 

1913 

August-October, 

1914 

■ness 
ours 

Idle- 
Vorker 

Idle- 
Cent 

:ness 
ours 

<u 

(  cut 

;  Be- 
3  and 
■  Cent 

Vocation 

1 — 

°^ 

Total 
in  100 

Hours 
ness  p 

Hours 

Total 
in  100 

Hours 
ness  p 

Hours 
ness; 

Differ 
tween 
1914; 

Cotton  spinning — 

311.3 

17.3 

2.6 

126.8 

13.4 

2.1 

0.5  decrease 

Adult  women  .  . 

504.2 

22.7 

3.4 

532.4 

22.7 

3.5 

0.1 

increase 

Adolescents  .  .  . . 

50.0 

12.6 

1.9 

56.5 

15.4 

2.4 

0.5 

Wool  spinning — ■ 

Adult  men   

31.6 

10.1 

1.5 

21.7 

7.1 

1.0 

0.5 

decrease 

Adult  women   .  . 

25.8 

11.2 

1.6 

21.6 

9.2 

1.3 

0.3 

Adolescents   .  .  .  . 

.  3.3 

11.8 

1.7 

2.8 

8.9 

1.3 

0.4 

<( 

Metal  workers — 

Adult  men   

1063.7 

29.9 

4.2 

527.9 

14.8 

2.1 

2.1 

decrease 

Adult  women   .  . 

34.5 

33.0 

4.7 

25.9 

17.3 

2.5 

2.2 

(( 

Adolescents  .  .  .  . 

50.7 

26.0 

3.7 

14.6 

6.9 

0.9 

2.8 

Chemical  industry — 

Adult  men   

30.5 

16.5 

2.7 

21.9 

14.0 

2.0 

0.7 

decrease 

Adult  women   .  . 

13.2 

22.9 

3.3 

13.9 

22.4 

3.1 

0.2 

Adolescents  . .  .  . 

3.0 

12.0 

1.7 

2.6 

10.1 

1.4 

0.3 

Provisions — 

Adult  men   

39.5 

17.7 

2.5 

30.1 

14.7  • 

2.0 

0.5 

decrease 

Adult  women   .  . 

124.0 

41.9 

5.8 

135.1 

43.6 

6.0 

0.2 

increase 

This  table  show^s  that  the  unemployinent  for  the  women  is  al- 
most the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  women  occupied  in  the  metal 
industry,  a  relatively  small  number.  On  the  contrary,  the  number 
of  idle  hours  among  the  adult  men  diminished  considerably,  espe- 
cially among  the  metal  w^orkers.    As  it  is  believed  that  women  drink 
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less  than  men,  we  are  safe  in  attributing  the  diminution  among  the 

men  to  the  prohibition  of  alcohol. 

In  1913  the  number  of  work  days  following  Sundays  or  feast 

days  was  equal  during  the  months  from  August  to  October,  to  23.5 

per  cent,  of  all  the  work  days.  The  idleness  on  these  days  was : 

For  the  men,  27  per  cent  of  the  total  idleness. 
For  the  women,  18.6  per  cent  of  the,  total  idleness. 

In  1914  the  work  days  following  Sunday  and  feast  days  was 

equal  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  work  days.    We  have  on 

these  days: 

For  the  men,  19  per  cent  of  the  total  idleness. 
For  the  women,  18  per  cent  of  the  total  idleness. 

Thus,  in  1913,  when  the  workers  were  still  able  to  drink,  the 
idleness  on  these  particular  days  was  3.5  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
average.  Among  the  women,  who  are  sober,  it  was  lower  than  the 
average. 

During  the  Prohibition  period  the  men  worked  on  the  days  after 
Feast  Days  and  Sundays,  as  well  as  on  other  work  days. 

How  is  it  with  the  days  following  pay  day?  In  this  respect 
this  report  furnishes  us  the  following  figures : 

Aug.-Oct.,  1913  Aug.-Oct,  1914 

Number  of  workers  included  in 

replies  given  on  this  subject   63,314  62,968 

Total  number  of  days  after  pay-day   234  195 

Idleness  after  pay-days  (in  1,000  hours) . ,  133.2  51.4 

Thus  we  have  in  1913,  idleness  after  pay  days,  which  is  both 
relatively  and  absolutely  much  higher  than  in  1914. 

The  second  inquiry  among  the  manufacturers  in  Moscow  was 
more  complicated.  It  purposed  to  determine  whether  the  workers, 
during  the  hours  of  actual  work,  had  produced  more,  that  is,  if  their 
effective  productivity  had  been  increased  by  abstinence. 

It  was  necessary  to  choose  an  index  of  production  which  could 
be  expressed  in  figures,  and  the  matter  of  salary  was  decided  upon. 
Naturally  one  could  only  take  account  of  the  workers  who,  in  the 
two  periods,  had  worked  at  piece  work,  who  moreover  had  done  the 
same  kind  of  work  with  the  same  machines  and  at  the  same  rates. 
The  study  could  only  be  made  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  work- 
ers, that  is,  3,358,  of  which  2,646  were  men  and  712  women. 

The  comparison  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  two  pe- 
riods gives  the  following  figures : 
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Aug.-Oct.,  1913     Aug.  Oct.,  1914 

Idleness  for  each  worker  (in  hours)   32.7  14.6 

Actual  time  of  work  for  each  worker  (in 

hours)    637  582 

Idleness  per  1,000  hours  of  normal  work  per 

worker    4.9  2.4 

Salary  of  each  worker  in  kopecks  per  hour  13.5  14,.l 

Thus  we  have  a  total  lessening  of  idleness  (55  per  cent.)  which 
was  equal  to  a  better  utilization  of  working  time  (2.5  per  cent.)  and 
to  an-  increase  of  salary  by  the  hour  of  4.5  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  the  men  alone  are  even  more  favorable : 

1913  1914 

Idleness  for  each  worker  (in  hours)   36.42  i  13.9 

Idleness  per  100  hours  of  normal  work  per 

worker    5.4  2.3 

Salary  per  hour   14.8  15.5 

Increase  of  productivity — 3.1  per  cent  less  idleness  and  4.7  per  cent 
increase  in  salary. 

For  certain  kinds  of  workers  the  gain  is  still  more  considerable. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  workers  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  metals,  in  time  of  normal  work  (589  men)  : 

Idleness  for  each  worker  (in  hours)   50.8  27.9 

Idleness  per  100  hours  of  normal  work  per 

worker    7.3  4.0 

Salary  per  hour   22.3  24.3 

Increase  of  productivity — 3.7  per  cent  less  idleness  and  8.9  per  cent  in- 
crease in  salary. 

B — Inquiry  Among  Spinning  and  Weaving  Mills 

This  deals  with  the  conditions  of  work  in  seven  large  factories 
of  the  textile  industry  during  the  months  of  August,  September  and 
October,  1913,  and  from  August  to  October,  1914.  The  comparison 
is  not  always  easy,  for  the  proportion  of  men  employed  has  dimin- 
ished. Many  workers  called  to  the  colors  have  been  replaced  with 
inexperienced  workers.  Moreover,  the  lessening  of  the  hours  of 
work  has  contributed  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  voluntary 
idleness.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  merchandise  produced  has 
changed,  the  demands  of  the  army  having  relegated  to  the  rear  the 
demands  of  private  commerce.  The  difference,  especially  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  1914  (a  decrease  of  about  10  per  cent.) 
is  not  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  conclusive  value  of  the  comparison. 

The  idleness  in  the  two  periods,  reached  the  following  propor- 
tions : 
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1913  Per  Cent 

Hours  Idle  Hours  of  Possible  Proportion  o'f 
by  the  Montli      Work  by  the  Month      Idle  Hours 


Spinning  Mills — 

Men    48,951  1,214,496  4.03 

Women    76,488  1,543,419  4.76 

Adolescents    9,009  495,199  1.82 


134,448  3,253,114 

Weaving  Mills — 

Men                                 7,807  708,746  1.10 

Women                            42,696  1,926,465  2.22 

Adolescents                        1,587  142,127  1.12 


52,090  2,777,338 

Per  Cent 

Possible  Hours  Proportion  Decrease 
Idle  Hours      of  Work  Per        of  Idle         in.  Idle- 
Per  Month  Month  Hours  ness 


Spinning  Mills — 

Men    26,742  963,048  2.77  31.3 

Women   65,618  1,442,499  4.55  4.4 

Adolescents    8,346  521,794  1.59  12.7 

Weaving  Mills — • 

Men    3,834^  594,885  0.64  41.8 

Women    37,106  1,958,488  1.87  15.8 

Adolescents    1,143  125,598  0.91  18.8 


The  diminution  of  idleness  among  the  men,  31  per  cent,  for  the 
spinning  mills  and  42  per  cent,  for  the  weaving  mills,  is  considerable, 
and  easily  shows  the  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  productivity. 

Witt  also  gives  the  statistics  for  fines  and  penalties  for  the  two  _ 
periods  of  three  months : 

 1913    -191.1  _ 

Roubles      Per  Cent      Roubles      Per  Cent 
Spinning  Mills  (monthly  average) — 

For  interruption  of  v^ork   433  100  172  39.7 


Insubordination   51  100  41  80.4 

Work  badly  done   102  100  120  117.6  . 

Weaving  Mills — 

Interruption  of  work   285  100  ^         562  20.0 

Insubordination    36  100  22  61.0 

Work  badly  done   1109  100  1245  112.3 


Thus  in  1914  there  were  fewer  fines  for  the  faults  for  which  al- 
cohol is  partly  responsible,  but  more  on  the  contrary  for  work  badly 
done,  because  inexperienced  workers  had  replaced  those  which  were 
called  to  the  army. 

Witt  calculates  also  that  during  the  actual  time  of  work  pro- 
duction has  been  greater  in  1914  than  in  1913,  but  our  technical 
knowledge  in  such  matters  is  too  slight  to  permit  us  to  review  this 
part  of  his  work. 
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Savings  Banks  and  Pawn  Shops 

On  several  occasions  our  papers  have  carried  statistics  claiming 
an  increase  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  Russia,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  and  the  introduction  of  Prohibition.  These  fig- 
ures appeared  suspicious  to  us  because  living  in  Russia  has  greatly 
increased  in  price,  and  the  departure  of  the  head  of  the  family  must 
have  interfered  w^ith  the  livelihood  of  the  family.  However,  the 
careful  investigation  of  Nazarov  confirms  the  statement,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  show: 

INCREASE  OF  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  IN  MILLIONS  OF  ROUBLES 

1906  ;   17.1  1911   60.3 

1907   76.1  1912  1   43.1 

1908   17.1  1913   38.6 

1909   32.2  1914  117.6 

1910   67.2 

It  is  necessary  to  add  that  since  1914  one  could  deposit  sums  of 
more  than  1,000  roubles,  and  that,  since  the  war,  the  population  has 
had  less  recourse  to  establishments  of  credit  than  in  the  past.  Fur- 
thermore, Nazarov  has  noticed  that  the  increase  has  been  especially 
marked  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  zone  of  the  armies,  called 
upon  to  furnish  many  products,  well  paid  for,  to  the  military  adminis- 
tration. Nazarov  estimates,  however,  that  the  prohibition  of  alcohol 
has  played  a  notable  part.  The  declarations  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  zemstvos  regarding  the  deposits  made  by  the  former  drinkers 
confirm  this  fact. 

The  investigation  of  Kazan  gives  us  some  statistics  on  the  sur- 
plus of  deposits  over  the  withdrawals  of  money  in  the  savings  banks 
and  the  credit  establishments  of  the  government : 

Before  Prohibi-  Prohibition, 

tion,  July,  1913,  July,  1914,  to  •  Surplus  of 

to  March.  1914  March,  1915  Deposits 

Roubles  Roubles  Roubles 

July-September    151,441.60  384,422.40  232,980.80 

October-December  ...      342.029.81  749,038.62  407,008.81 

Jamiary-March    264.981.09  1.629.685.13  1,364,704.04 

Dr.  Mendelson,  at  Petrograd,  has  given  a  chapter  of  his  inter- 
esting work  to  this  question.  According  to  his  figures,  the  increase 
of  deposits  for  the  first  three  months  of  1915,  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1913  and  1914,  at  Petrograd  and  Moscow: 

 Increase  

Petrograd  Moscow 
January- March,  1913   2.1  1.8 

1914   0.8  1.7 

1915   12.3  8.0 

The  counterpart  of  the  savings  1)ank  statistics  is  furnished  to  us 
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by  the  figures  for  the  pawn  shops.  The  greater  the  misery  is,  the 
more  business  is  done  by  these  establishments. 

For  the  pawn  shows  at  Petrograd,  the  increase  of  pledges  given 
for  amounts  from  one  to  five  roubles  in  1913  and  1914,  was  as  follows : 

1913  1914 

First  half  year   197,129  168,928 

Second  half  year   177,585  113,306  (Prohibition) 

Thus  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  1914  the  decrease  was  almost 
a  third.  According  to  the  director  of  the  pawn  shop  establishments, 
who  gave  the  information  to  Dr.  Mendelson,  the  small  sums  advanced 
are  almost  always  on  deposits  of  clothing  or  household  utensils.  As 
soon  as  the  money  was  received,  the  holder  would  go  and  drink. 

For  the  larger  amounts,  from  one  to  twenty-five  roubles,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Prohibition  period  and  that  of  the  monopoly  is 
even  greater.  Here  are  the  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  1914 
and  the  corresponding  period  in  1915: 

1914  1915 

(Roubles)  (Roubles) 

January    44,283  29,671 

February    33,665  26,261 

March    45,078  29,104 

123,026  85,036 

IV.    PROHIBITION  AND  VILLAGE  LIFE 

Since  the  organized  inquiries  carried  on  by  the  zemstvos  were 
particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  our  statistics  deal  especially  with 
the  effects  of  Prohibition  in  the  country.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  Russia  is  above  all  an  agricultural  country  and  that  manu- 
facturing is  concentrated  in  certain  districts  (the  region  of  Moscow 
especially). 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  thoroughly,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  Russia  is  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character  than  among  us.  The  regular,  so-called 
moderate  drinking  of  alcohol  which  in  western  Europe  borders  upon 
what  we  many  call  insidious  alcoholism,  is  rare  in  Russia,  although 
it  is  developing  in  the  cities.  The  Russian  peasant  especially  in- 
dulges in  debauches;  he  remains  sober  during  the  week,  then  on  the 
occasion  of  a  feast  or  holiday,  he  makes  up  for  it,  and  deliberately 
drinks  until  he  is  under  the  table.  This  fact  explains  why  Russia 
before  the  war  was  a  country  of  drunkards,  with  a  relatively  small 
consumption  of  alcohol, 
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The  greater  number  of  the  responses  received  by  the  investi- 
gators are  enthusiastic  for  Prohibition. 

Family  relations  have  been  changed  for  the  better.  The  hus- 
band who  on  holidays  came  home  drunk  and  ill-treated  his  wife  and 
children,  has  become  one  of  the  best  of  men.  He  knows  it,  more- 
over, and  is  proud  of  it.  'T  have  become  a  man  of  gold,"  says  one 
correspondent. 

The  children  await  the  return  of  their  father  joyfully,  because 
they  know  they  will  receive  caresses,  not  blows.  They  are  better 
nourished  and  better  clothed;  those  who  went  to  school  barefooted 
now  are  well  shod,  and  even  have  rubbers  in  snow  and  rain. 

With  the  advent  of  sobriety  the  love  of  work  has  returned. 
Here  and  there  one  hears  of  the  "rage  for  work"  of  the  former  drink- 
ers ;  it  seems  that  they  want  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  results 
of  the  happy  change  are  easily  seen.  The  nourishment  of  the  family 
is  better;  before,  the  peasant  was  compelled  to  go  to  town  to  sell  his 
produce  and  deprive  himself  of  necessaries ;  now  he  is  not  compelled 
to  do  so ;  he  keeps  his  butter  and  eggs  for  his  own  consumption  and 
the  city  people  accuse  him  of  being  responsible  for  the  higher  cost  of 
living.  Some  products,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  peasant,  have  found 
their  way  to  the  farm.  Here  and  there  they  are  drinking  cocoa  as  a 
supreme  delicacy. 

Some  urgent  repairs  are  made  to  the  barn ;  a  fence  is  put  around 
the  garden,  a  porch  which  was  falling  into  ruin  is  rebuilt.  The  stable 
is  built  new.  The  number  of  cattle  increases.  In  place  of  one  cow, 
he  has  five  or  six,  besides  the  pigs  which  grunt  around  the  house.  A 
drinker  who  possessed  no  more  than  three  chickens,  is  the  happy  pro- 
prietor of  a  good  milch  cow.  In  the  living  apartments,  one  finds  a 
new  standard  of  living.  There  is  a  clock  which  gravely  strikes  the 
hours ;  a  sewing  machine  occupies  the  place  of  honor,  there  are  pic- 
tures on  the  walls. 

Every  medal  has  its  reverse ;  the  influx  of  money  has  turned  the 
heads  of  some  women  who  have  become  coquettes  and  have  decked 
themselves  with  gew-gaws,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  severe  moral- 
ists. But  Falerov  assures  us,  and  we  readily  believe  him,  that  the 
evil  has  not  reached  any  great  extent. 

Prohibition,  at  the  beginning,  plunged  the  hostesses  into  great 
perplexity.  What  should  they  serve  to  their  guests  on  holidays? 
How  should  they  celebrate  baptisms  and  marriages  without  drink? 
But  they  have  managed  to  dispose  of  this  question ;  a  little  more 
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variety  in  the  repast,  the  addition  of  kvas,  syrups  or  lemonade  has 
contented  the  most  exacting.  But  what  tranquillity  :  "One  would 
believe  that  he  was  among*  the  first  Christians,"  observes  one  corre- 
spondent who  prides  himself  on  his  erudition.  There  are  no  more 
violent  discussions  ending  in  a  brawl  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast. 
On  the  following  day,  all  the  celebrants  are  able  to  go  to  work  cheer- 
fully. 

Another  difficulty  presented  itself ;  when  a  death  occurred,  it 
was  the  custom  to  serve  brandy  to  the  neighbors  wdio  offered  them- 
selves as  pall-bearers.  In  the  first  few  weeks  after  Prohibition,  the 
pall-bearers  refused  all  payment  in  money,  demanding  the  liquor  of 
which  they  have  been  cheated,  or  they  would  disappear.  The  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  had  scruples  about  carrying  the  corpse  them- 
selves. But  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  arranging  for  a  funeral 
repast. 

The  intellectual  life  has  been  transformed.  Attendance  at 
school  is  much  better.  The  men  who  know  how  to  read  subscribe 
for  a  paper,  and  wait  for  the  daily  carrier  with  impatience.  The  il- 
literate ones  gather  around  a  better  educated  neighbor  w^ho  reads 
the  latest  news  to  them.  They  are  concerned  about  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war ;  they  buy  a  map  and  mark  on  it  with  pins  the  position  of 
the  arrnies.  The  farmers'  meetings  w^iich  formerly  brought  together 
scarcely  a  dozen  auditors  now  are  attended  by  all  the  adults.  The 
library  of  the  village  is  filled.  One  correspondent  announces 
proudly  that  he  has  read  200  volumes  of  the  library  and  asks  for 
some  new  purchases.  The  priests  observe  with  satisfaction  a  better 
and  especially  more  attentive  and  more  conscientious  attendance  at 
the  religious  services. 

Political  life  has  benefited  from  Prohibition,  also.  The  com- 
munal elections  in  the  autumn  of  1914  were  more  calm  and  dignified 
than  heretofore.  Some  candidates  whose  incapacity  was  notorious, 
but  whose  well-filled  purses  had  permitted  them  hitherto  to  buy 
votes  with  drinks  were  rejected  without  ceremony;  we  are  not  sorry 
for  it. 

There  are  some  dark  shadows  .in  the  picture,  say  the  pessimists, 
who  claim  to  have  noticed  an  increase  of  games  of  chance.  Others 
repl}^  that  these  games  were  played  before  the  war,  along  with  the 
drinking ;  it  was  a  double  evil. 

All  the  inquiries  of  the  zemstvos  asked  the  opinion  of  the  peas- 
ants relative  to  maintaining  Prohibition  after  the  war.    The  very 
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large  majority  of  the  replies  ask  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  all  alcoholic  liquors;  some  ask  for  an  exception  in  favor  of 
beer ;  a  very  small  number  say  they  would  be  glad  to  see  a  return 
of  the  sale  of  brandy,  but  insist  that  it  should  be  strictly  regulated. 

As  one  would  imagine,  the  women  are  the  most  heartily  in  favor 
of  Prohibition.  For  one  who  speaks  regretfully  of  brandy  as  "so 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  certain  female  diseases,"  a  hundred 
would  voluntarily  do  as  one  enthusiastic  woman  who  cried  that  she 
would  gladly  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Tsar  who  gave  Prohibition  to  his 
people. 

V.    THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEASANTS 

It  seems  worth  while  to  publish  here  the  replies  of  some  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  zemstvos,  to  support  the  statements  we  have 
made.  They  are  translated  literally,  without  modifying  their  sim- 
plicity and  their  involuntary  exaggeration.  Those  who  make  these 
statements  are  illiterate  or  poorly  educated,  who  do  not  weigh  their 
words,  and  speak  from  their  hearts,  as  Avell  as  from  their  minds. 
Let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

A  peasant  wTites :    A  man  who  used  to  go  away  as  furious  as  a  ♦ 
wolf  is  now  regenerated.    Peace,  tranquility  and  repose  reign  at  his 
home.    Everywhere  where  there  is  love,  there  is  God  too. 

Another  peasant  expresses  himself  thus :  The  influence  of  tem- 
perance is  undeniable.  The  economic  situation  is  better  than  after 
a  year  of  good  harvests.  We  have  not  been  forced  to  sell  our  cattle, 
we  have  been  able  to  buy  some  good  clothes,  we  have  paid  our  debts 
and  even  put  some  money  on  deposit  in  the  banks.  Peace  and 
tranquility  reign  in  the  families.  The  women  and  the  children  are 
happy.  One  sees  no  more  broken  panes  in  the  windows ;  there  are  no 
more  family  quarrels.  There  is  not  so  much  vagabondage  and 
roguery.  The  holidays  are  passed  in  conversation  on  the  streets. 
One  hears,  as  in  the  past,  laughter  and  the  noice  of  voices,  as  well  as 
the  sound  of  the  harmonica,  but  all  this  is  not  accompanied  by  public 
quarrels.    I  have  not  seen  a  brawl  for  months. 

A  priest  writes:  How  shall  I  express  what  it  is  impossible  to 
describe?  To  understand  it,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  have 
lived  in  the  country  Avhen  they  used  brandy.  Every  holiday,  every 
market  day,  on  every  occasion  which  presented  itself,  everyone  drank, 
both  the  ignorant  and  the  educated.  But  now  the  peasants  have  a 
better  look,  their  economic  conditions  is  better,  without  speaking  of 
their  family  life.   Now  you  do  not  see  the  women  with  blackened  eyes. 
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A  schoolmaster:  The  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uors has  had  its  influence  upon  the  economic  life  as  well  as  on  the 
family  life  of  the  population.  There  are  no  more  quarrels  and  as- 
saults in  the  families.  In  the  villages,  one  gets  the  impression  of  a 
quiet  patriarchal  life,  and  a  fraternal  spirit  in  the  population.  They 
are  reading  good  books  and  subscribing  for  magazines  and  papers. 
The  number  of  those  who  go  to  church  has  increased,  and  many  have 
begun  to  take  part  in  the  singing  in  the  divine  service. 

A  peasant :  Following  temperance,  the  population  has  been  re- 
generated so  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  The  influence  of  Prohibition 
has  made  itself  felt  not  only  on  our  peasants  but  also  on  politicians, 
on  painters  and  slaters. 

A  teacher  writes :  The  poets  write  of  the  golden  age,  and  it  is 
that  which  has  commenced.  If  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors  is 
maintained,  Russia  will  rise  to  her  feet  and  soon  there  will  be  no 
empire  which  can  be  compared  with  her  in  the  world. 

A  rural  proprietor:  There  has  been  a  characteristic  change  for 
the  better  in  family  and  moral  conditions.  There  are  no  more  fight- 
ing vagabonds  as  in  other  years.  One  does  not  see  children  terrified 
*  by  the  injuries  from  a  drunken  father,  beaten,  often,  so  as  to  lose 
consciousness.  You  hear  no  more  of  quarrels,  formerly  habitual. 
Bad  words  are  fewer.  Temperance,  although  compulsory,  has  re- 
newed the  life  of  the  people.  I  live  in  a  great  center  of  trade,  in  a 
village  where  markets  are  held.  In  the  market  place  where  at  least 
a  thousand  people  are  gathered  together,  I  have  not  heard  an  oath. 
The  church  is  full  of  worshippers.  There  is  a  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  books.  They  are  subscribing  to  the  papers,  and 
reading  them.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  throughout  the 
country  there  has  been  a  great  development  of  works  of  relief  for  the 
families  of  soldiers  at  the  front. 

A  teacher:  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  beneficent  influence  of 
Prohibition.  All  the  peasants  are  convinced  of  it.  Living  condi- 
tions, formerly  miserable,  are  now  getting  better.  The  shoemaker, 
formerly  a  great  drunkard,  but  a  good  man,  never  used  to  have  a 
cent.  Three  months  after  Prohibition  went  into  eflfect,  he  had  al- 
ready bought  two  cows.  Vagabondage  was  widespread ;  there  was 
no  interest  in  intellectual  things.  Now  vagabondage  has  disap- 
peared, and  on  mail  days  the  educated  people  of  the  community  are 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  peasants  who  ask  them  for  the  news  and 
the  papers, 
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A  priest:  As  to  the  consequences  of  Prohibition,  I  have  noticed 
that  the  demand  for  agricultural  implements  has  increased.  They 
are  buying  reapers,  threshing  machines,  churns.  There  has  been  a 
decrease  of  the  illegal  manufacture  of  liquor.  And  in  the  local 
courts  there  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  cases  that  formerly  were  heard. 
The  religious  spirit  has  awakened,  and  holidays  are  celebrated  in  a 
Christian  fashion;  there  are  many  faithful  attendants  at  all  the  re- 
ligious services.  At  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  culture  is  being 
developed. 

A  peasant :  Prohibition  is  extending  its  influence  to  all  life  in 
our  country.  For  example,  there  was  not  among  us  one  single  plow, 
and  now  there  are  five.  But  the  new  state  of  things  is  especially 
marked  in  the  intellectual  life.  They  are  subscribing  in  common  for 
the  Village  Messenger,  and  watching  the  operations  of  the  war  on  a 
map,  and  marking  it  with  little  flags.  Everywhere  the  peasants  are 
trying  to  read  on  the  interesting  questions  of  economic  rural  life. 

A  doctor:  As  physician  having  charge  of  the  local  hospital,  I 
am  able  to  give  the  results : 

The  complaints  of  the  women  as  to  the  drinking  of  their  hus- 
bands have  ceased;  likewise  the  complaints  of  the  parents  as  to  the 
insolence  of  their  disobedient  children.  A  number  of  wounds,  seri- 
ous or  slight,  which  I  have  had  to  care  for  formerly,  especially  after 
holidays,  are  no  longer  presented.  The  number  of  cases  suflFering 
from  cold  has  decreased. 

A  teacher :  Up  to  the  time  of  Prohibition  no  one  had  read  a 
single  book  from  our  library ;  now  all  have  read  the  books  and  sev- 
eral are  discontented  because  the  library  is  small  and  they  have  noth- 
ing more  to  read.  They  read  the  papers  and  magazines,  or  listen 
to  some  one  reading  them,  with  interest. 

A  teacher:  The  economic  condition  of  the  peasants  has  been 
bettered  in  a  striking  manner.  The  family  relations  are  more  kindly 
and  cordial.  The  productivity  and  intensity  of  work  has  been  in- 
creased. The  newspaper  plays  an  important  part  in  our  village  life. 
It  seems  that  the  people  were  never  so  interested  in  printed  matter 
as  they  are  now.  From  the  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  the 
situation  is  much  better. 


These  citations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  bad  thing 
to  live  under  the  Prohibition  regime. 

R.  HERCOD. 
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